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The old tradition that the poet's death was hastened
by his reviewers in The Quarterly, ' so savage and
tartarly,' fostered by Byron and Shelley, has been
hard to kill, but it is commonly admitted to-day
that, at least until growing ill-health had weakened
his powers of resistance, Keats felt himself benefited
rather than injured by the attacks which were
directed less at himself than at the rising school to
which he was eager to belong. Lord Houghton
correctly says that ' at this time literary criticism
had assumed an unusually political complexion '
due to ' the triumph of the advocates of established
rights and enforced order over all the hopes and
dreams that the French Revolution had generated' *,
and he quotes a letter from Keats to one of his
publishers, Hessey, dated October 9, 1818, in
which there is no evidence of excessive sensitiveness
to criticism. Keats says :

I cannot but feel indebted to those gentlemen who
have taken my part. As for the rest, I begin to get a
little acquainted with my strength and weakness. Praise
or blame has but a momentary effect on a man whose
love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic
on his own works. My own domestic criticism has given
me pain without comparison beyond what Blackwood or
The Quarterly could inflict. ... J. S. is perfectly right
in regard to the " slipshod Endymion " . . . I will write inde-
pendently. I have written independently without judg-
ment I may write independently, and with judgment,
hereafter. The genius of Poetry must work out its own
salvation in a man. ... In Endymion I leaped headlong
Into the sea, and thereby have become better acquainted
with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, than
if I had stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly
pipe, and took tea and comfortable advice. I was never

* Life and Letters of John Keats (Routledge, New Uni-
versal library), p, 141.